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The  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Division  of  Land 
Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  technical  information  in  the  field  of  land 
economics  to  assist  the  staff  members  of  the  Resettlement  Administrs 
tion  and  its  cooperating  agencies  and  other  interested  groups  to 
keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  bearing  upon  their  work. 
Its  pages  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning 
local,  State,  and.  Federal  land  planning  activities  and  research. 
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REPORT  OF  CROP  INSUR- 

3B  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

a  recent,  radio  broadcast  over  the  National  Farm  a 
Hon-     r,    Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  explai: 

■'.  efly  the  report  and  recommendations    i  -h  the  Crop  Insurance 
Committee,  of  whicl  tie   as  chairman,  made  to  the  President 
December. 

A  few  significant  excerpts  from  the  radic  address  are 
reproduced  herein;  copies   •'  the  complete  report  may  be  secur< 

from  the  U.  S.  Department  of   Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee,  Secretary  Wallace  explained,  "after  care 
study  a]  I  after  conferring  yitl   farmers,  farm  leaders  and 
:ther  groups,  cor'      that  a  '■*".  h  insurance  program  should  be 
developed  ~oy    the  government.    It  believer,  that  such  a  program 
should  apply  at  first  only  to  wheat.  .  ." 

.  ":'«  }f  past  failures  of  crop  insurance  vrtiere  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  insure  price  by  private  companies,  the  commit- 
tee believed  that  payment  of  both  premiums  and  losses  should  be 
in  kind  or  cash  equivalent.  Such  a  plan  would  have  the  effect 
of  storing  up  reserves  of  wheat  ir  yearn  of  large  crops  and  re- 
leasing them  on  the  market  in  years  of  crop  failure.  This  wop 
tend  to  reduce  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  supply  and  the 
fluctuations  in  price  of  wheat,  and  would  provide  the  country 
with  assurance  that  in  case  of  severe  crop  failure  a  reserve 
supply  of  wheat  would  be  available. 

The  amount  of  insurance  on  any  farm  would  be  letermihed 
by  the  average  yield  on  that  farm  over  a  period  of  the  last  six 
years.  The  farmer  would  be  insured  a  yield  up  to  some  predeter- 
mined percentage,  perhaps  75  percent  of  his  average  yie 

•  yield  during  the  year  wher  he  was  insured  should  be  '..  ess  t:  • 
the  coverage  specified  in  his  policy,  he  would  be  pai 
ference  between  what  he  actually  produced  and  the  amount  he 
insured  for.   This  plai   du!  L  not  provide  excessive  insurance  f  ■ 
the  farm  that  has  low  average  yields,  nor       it  pr  -  '  , 
limited  coverage  fi  >■    the  farm  that  has  high  yiel   .      Lemni 
ties  ir  certain  cases  might  be  pai   '•   heat;   '.  Lf  more  prac- 
.e,  the  wheat  might  be  sold  and  the  e.ash  forwarded  *   the 
farmer.   As  an  alternative  the  farmer  could  be  granted  a 

ise  certificate  covering  store   jrain   ie        Lch  he 
sell  as  he  saw  fit.   But  he  would  bear  any  storage  costs  after 
the  time  set  for  loss  settlement. 
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The  premium  charged  for  this  insurance  would  also  be  in 
terms  of  bushels  of  wheat.  .  .  Because  it  might  often  be  imprac- 
ticable to  pay  premiums  in  wheat,  the  farmer  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  payment  in  cash  equivalent.  In  that  event  the  insurance 
organization  would  accept  cash  from  the  farmer  and  buy  wheat  for 
storage  at  some  convenient  point. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  premium  rate  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  two  factors  —  the  loss  experience 
on  the  individual  farm  insured  and  the  loss  experience  of  the 
county  or  area. 

The  plan  as  proposed  should  not  and  will  not  transfer 
the  losses  of  incompetent  or  careless  farmers  to  the  more  com- 
petent and  industrious  farmers.  Farmers  on  good  land  wouldn't 
be  required  to  pay  the  losses  of  farmers  on  poor  land.  Wheat 
areas  of  high  .  and  regular  production  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
losses  of  wheat  areas  of  low  and  uncertain  production.  Thus 
the  plan  proposed  would  not  encourage  expansion  in  agricultural 
production  in  areas  where  risks  are  commonly  great. 

Studies  of  sample  farms  made  for  the  committee  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  show  wide  differences  among  the 
various  regions  in  costs  of  crop  insurance  for  wheat.  In  some 
areas  long  recognized  as  good  farming  territory  the  costs  appear 
low,  while  in  other  areas  the  costs  appear  high.  In  fact  in  some 
areas  the  costs  appear  to  be  prohibitive.  If  the  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive, that  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  growing  wheat  is 
not  the  best  use  for  that  land.   It  might  better  be  in  grass.  .  . 

The  program  of  crop  insurance  recommended  in  this  re- 
port is  not  conceived  of  as  a  substitute  for  any  farm  program 
now  being  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  as 
supplementary  to  other  programs.  This  crop  insurance  plan  is 
intended  to  meet,  in  part,  the  problems  arising  from  fluctua- 
tions in  production.  It  is  not  intended  to  meet  problems  of  pro- 
duction adjustment  and  soil  conservation.  .  . 
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FLORIDA  STATE  PLAN- 
MING  BOARD  ISSUES 
PUBLICATIONS 


The  Florida  State  Planning  Board,   Tallahassee,   has 
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recently  issued  a.  publication    bi1    .  "The  Importance  of  Planning 
the  Southeast",  which  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
astern  Planning  Conference  held  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
during  the  past  summer. 

At  this  conference,  sponsored  by  H.  T.  Mcintosh  of  the 
rational  Resources  Committee,  District  4,  twenty-four  county  plan- 
ning councils  were  represented,  and  delegates  from  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Florida  also  attended. 
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WILDLIFE  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
UNDER  WAY  IN  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES 

Wildlife  research  projects  under  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey  have  been"  functioning  now  for  about  a 
year  in  nine  regions  centered  at  land-grant  colleges  in  Maine, 
It:  ;ut,  Virginia,  Alabama,  3hio,'  Iowa,  Texas,'  Utah,  and 
Oregon.]./  For  the  "work  at  each  of  these  units  the  American  Wild- 
life Institute  and  Congress,  through  the  Biological  Survey,  make 
available  $6, £00  a  year.  In  addition,  each  State  game  commission 
each  college  contribute  at  least  $6,000  in  cash  or  its  equi- 
valent in  services  and  equipment,  and  two  States  have  done  better 
than  this.  That  makes  $12,000  more,  or  a  total  of  about  $18,000. 
The  projects  are  thus  cooperative  enterprises  in  actual  fact, 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute,  the  State  game  commissions,  and  the 
colleges  where  the  stations  are  operating. 

Each  one  of  these  nine  units  is  carrying  on  studies  and 
demonstrations  with  one  central  aim  --  a  greater  abundance  of  wild- 
life. To  this  end,  three  major  objectives  have  been  defined  and 
accordingly  three  major  activities  have  been  undertaken.  First, 
the  workers  of  each  unit  are  finding  out  the  facts  that  are  needed 
as  a  basis  for  practical  wildlife  management.  Second,  they  are 
establishing  areas  -.dure  they  can  test  and  demonstrate  methods  of 
iling  wildlife.  Finally,  they  are  doing  educational  work,  train- 
ing men  in  wildlife  management  and  making  available  to  the  public 
the  results  of  their  investigations  and  encouraging  farmers,  other 


1/  Radic  talk  over  National  Farm  and  dome  Hour  by  Howard  Zahniser 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  December.  18,  1936. 
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landowners,  and  agencies  administering  public  lands  to  practice  the 
methods  devised  to  increase  wildlife.  Research,  demonstration,  ed- 
ucation --  these  are  the  three  major  objectives  of  this  program. 

All  of  this  work  is  coordinated.  Committees  have  planned 
the  work  projects  so  that  there  will  be  no  waste  of  money,  no  du- 
plication of  efforts,  and  no  going  over  ground  already  covered  by 
previous  investigators.  Each  unit  has  its  own  major  subject  for 
research:  Maine,  the  woodcock;  Connecticut,  the  cottontail;  Vir- 
ginia, the  wild  turkey;  Alabama,  the  mourning  dove;  Ohio,  the  rac- 
coon, the  gray  squirrel,  and  the  fox  squirrel;  Iowa,  the  muskrat , 
the  bluewing  teal,  striped  and  spotted  skunks,  and  especially  wild- 
life management  in  areas  where  agriculture  is  intensive;  Texas,  the 
deer  and  the  wild  turkey  and  wildlife  management  on  a  county-wide 
basis;  Utah,  the  mule  deer  and  the  sage  grouse;  Oregon,  the  ante- 
lope. And  all  of  these  studies  are  coordinated  so  that  information 
obtained  at  one  unit  will  immediately  become  available  to  those 
working  in  other  units  and  in  other  territories  where  possible  ap- 
plication may  be  checked  up  and  tested. 

As  to  the  demonstration  work,  now,  there  are  excellent 
examples  in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Oregon.  At  these  units, 
areas  are  being  managed  for  various  species  by  different  methods 
in  order  to  find  the  answer  to  such  questions  as:  How  can  game 
be  produced  on  agricultural,  grazing,  or  forested  lands  on  a  prac- 
tical basis?  How  can  the  take  by  hunters  be  regulated?  How  can 
landowners  be  compensated  for  producing  game,  and  how  can  this  whole 
program  be  fitted  into  the  agriculture  of  the  regions?  The  answers 
to  these  ' questions  are  the  essence  of  a  program  of  practical 
wildlife  management ,'  and  when  the  answers  are  obtained  they  will 
be  available  to  everybody. 

The  practical  purpose  in  all  this  work  is  to  build  up 
and  maintain  our  wildlife  resource  on  a  permanent  basis  through 
education.  Training  in  wildlife  management  is  at  last  a  part  of 
the  curriculum.  At  least  El  institutions  include  conservation 
in  their  courses,  and  the  nine  land-grant  colleges  where  the  new 
research  units'  are  located  are  doing  intensive  work.  In  each  of 
these  schools,  graduate  students  are  choosing  wildlife  problems 
as  the  subjects  for  their  special  studies  and  theses,  and  under- 
graduate students  are  receiving  valuable  training  "as  ' assistants 
at  the  units. 
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TWO  ZONING  STUDIES 
PREPARED  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

ticipating  the  attenti  i   filch  some  legislatures 
sessi    "ill  give  t<  the  questi  t   f  rural  zoning,  two  studies 
•  '     ith  this  s  ;.'<-  ■'  have  been  prepar-    .,  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Section,  ai    '  stributed  to  many  indi    lals  and  organizations 
interested  in  or  active  in  the  field. 

e  first  :f  these  studies,  Land  Use  Planning  Publicatj  i 
.  10  by  Herman  Walker,  Jr.,  entil     "Problems  and  Suggestions 
•afting  of  Rural  '  ■  E ■  •     g  Legislation",  was  prepared 

for  those  interested  in  rural  zoning  legislation  as  a  method  of 
promoting  better  land  utilization,  and  "presents  a  general  discus- 
'  '■  e   method  of  zoni        f  some  of  the  problems  encountered 
bh<  .  -afting  of  zoning  enabling  legislation",  and  in  addition  "it 
'ers  concrete  illustrations  as  to  ho"~  these  problems  might  be  re- 
solve I"  . 

The  first  part  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  a  few  general 
.  ;  Lerations  about  zoni]  r .  rhere  tr.  Walker  points  out  that  the 
ation  of  districts  for  various  purposes  and  the  application  of 
/dative  measures  to  the  Ian:  Ls  )t  new,  zoning  merely  institute 
"•  systematic  districting  pre  ••  r  tc  prohibit  certain  uses  of 
the  land".  It  is  not  a  cure-all;  sometimes  it  may  be  the  nucleus 
a  complete  land  use  program;  in  other  instances,  it  may  be  a 

complement  to  other es;  suae  '   some  cases  it  may  not  be 

■essary  at  all. 

Ace  rding  t  the  author,  z  i  i  g  might  conceivably  be 
effected  by  one  of  three  means:  (1)  subsidy  (by  purchase  of  the 
land  Itself  or  of  a  particular  land  use);  (2)  eminent  domain; 
(.^)  the  poli  •-  power.  Actually  the  third  is  the  only  practicable 
method,  since  either  of  the  others  would  necessitate  the  expendi- 
ture )f  iisproportionate  sums  of  money.  Like  all  other  govern- 
nental  powers,  it  is  limited:  ~oy  constitutional  provisions,  chiefly 
the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions. 
The  author  merely  recites  the  purposes  of  rural  zoning  which  might 
bring  it  within  the  purview  of  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
:  er,  leaving  s  Letaile  •  ■■■■,  r>ati  '  .'■•  : '  3ial  reasoning  [ 
these  points  to  a  separate  study. 

Part  II  deals  with  some  of  the  important  problems  to   ■ 
■  ■  .:'  i  lere   Ln  the  Lrafting  of  zoning  enabling  legislati  ..   Con- 
red  L]  this  •  •  •  ection  are  such  questions  as  the  statemei  1 
pose  t   be  Lnc]  ided  '   the  act,  the  choice   f  the  government! 
mil  t   be  charge j   i  t]  the  responsibility  of  zoni   .  I  I 
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of  assistance  and  supervision  to  be  furnished  by  the  State,  pro- 
visions for  zoning  referenda,  the  necessity,  powers,  and  composi- 
tion of  a  zoning  commission,  the  place  of  a  board  of  adjustment  in 
a  zoning  scheme-,  and  zoning  in  relation  to  other  land  use  measures. 

An  important  section  of  the  study  is  an  "illustrative 
zoning  enabling  act"  comprising  Part  III.  Although  the  suggestions 
are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  they  are  still  only  suggestions, 
and  Mr.  Walker  is  careful  to  point  out  that  they  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  ah  act  ready  for  submission  to  any  particular  legislature. 

The  second  study  by  Mr.  Walker  appeared  as  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Publication  No.  11,  "Some  Considerations  in  Support  of  the 
Constitutionality  of  Rural  Zoning  as  a  Police  Power  Measure". 

This  study  "represents  a  search  through  the  judgments  of 
American  Courts  for  doctrines  which  can  be  used  ir.  support  of 
reasonable  rural  zoning  ordinances  enacted  in  pursuance  of  well 
thought  out  rural  zoning  enabling  legislation."  Although  it  ex- 
plores legal  doctrine  from  a  fixed  point  of  view  in  a  situation 
in-  which  another  point  of  view  ir,  possible,  it  is  not  a  brief  in 
that  it  is  directed  to  no  specific  zoning  enabling,  act  or  ordin- 
ance, and  the  arguments  in  it  would  have  to  be  more  closely  focused 
on  a  particular  case  to  have  persuasive  value  before  a  court. 

Commencing  with  a  discussion  of  zoning  and  other  analagous 
measures  within  and  without  city  limits,  Mr.  Walker  points  out  that 
there  is  nothing  to  make  rural  zoning  invalid  just  because  it  is 
rural  and  not  urban;,  and  he  devotes  Section  I  to  marshalling  pre- 
cedents.in  support  of  rural  zoning  as  being  designed  to  promote  the 
"general  welfare."  The  author  lists  nine  conceivable  objects  of 
zoning  which  might  bring  it  within  the  valid  purview  of  the  police 
power:  (1)  conservation  of  the  State's  resources  in  land  and  land 
values;  (2)  protection  and  strengthening  of  the  tax  base;  (3)  forest 
conservation,  flood  control,  drainage,  and  the  conservation  of 
water,  game,  fish,  and  natural  scenery;  (4)  conservation  of  the 
food  supply;  (5)  fostering  the  State's  industires;  (6)  stabilization 
of  land  values,  and  the  lessening  of  the  speculative  holding 
of  land  and  of  the  evils  of  land  speculative  schemes;  (7)  effectua- 
tion of  economies  in  public  expenditures  for  roads,  schools,  re- 
lief and.  other  public  services;  (B)  facilitation  of  police,  fire 
and  health  protection,  of  preservation  of  public  peace,  safety  and 
comfort,  and  of  better  recreational  opportunities;  (9)  fostering  of 
various-  community  and  family  values. 
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Recognizing  that  the  great  constitutional  limitatior  u] 
-  ral  zoning  is  the  "due  process  .  •'  Law"  clause  of  State  constitu- 
tions and  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  tc  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  author  has  summed  up  in  Section  III  of  this  study  judicial 
authority  +:  prove  that  rural  zoning,  reasonably  carried  out,  would 
Dt  deprive  a  person  of  his  property  without  due  process;  and  he 
•.it tempts  tc  shew,  by  appropriate  quotations.-*  how  this  reap  nable- 
ness  might  be  achieved. 

Short-  selected  bibliographies  accompany  each  study; 
lopies  Df  the  publications  may  be  obtained,  upon  request,  from  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Sec+ '   ,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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INFORMATIVE  TALK 
GIVEN  BY  STATE 

PLANNER 

'  ".  ier  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  .Agfj 
cultural  Extension  Service,  Gerald  Gimre,  Consultant  for  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Planning  Commission,  gave  a  series  of  talks    the 
■  ■     rk  of  the  Commissi   at  the  fol1   Lng  iities: 

Jackson,  Tennessee  -  November  23-25 

Chattanooga,    "  -  November  EO 

Znoxville,     "  -  December  1 

Nashville,     "  -  December  4 

Through  such  means,  it  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  the 
State   ill  get  Ln  closer  toucl   It]  th.<    rts   f  the  Commissi 
and  will  give  greater  attention  ai  I  cooperation  to  it.   : 
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FARM  TENANCY 
INCREASING  IN 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Increases . in  the  number  of  tenant  farms  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States  --  39  percent  in  Washington,  44  percent  in  Oregon, 
and  22  percent  in  Idaho  --  a  mortgaged  indebtedness  on  many  farm 
lands  equal  to  the  assessed  valuation,  a  heavy  influx  of  farm  fam- 
ilies from  drought  areas  and  scarcity  of  developed  farm  units, 
threatens  to  create  a  serious-  tenancy  problem  in  this  region. 

While  all  three  States  are  under  the  national  average 
in  percent  of  tenant  farmers,  the  1935  agricultural  census  shows 
an  increase  of  39  percent  (4,757  tenant  farmers)  for  Washington, 
44  percent  (4,275  tenant  farmers)  for  Oregon,  and  22  percent  (2,302 
tenant  farmers)  for  Idaho  since  1930,  revealing  a  definite  trend 
towards  a  growing  tenancy  with  a  resultant  instability  of  agricul- 
tural welfare. 

Mortgage  indebtedness  studies  in  counties  of  the  three 
States  show  average  mortgaged  indebtedness  as  high  as  $71  an  acre 
on  all  tillable  lands  in  the  counties,  or  about  60  percent  of  true 
value . 

Tax  delinquency,  too,  increases  the  burden  on  those  pay- 
ing taxes,  which  in  turn  means  that  many  owners  cannot  continue  to 
pay  these  higher  taxes,  and  drop  down  from  ownership  to  tenancy. 

Influx  since  January  1,  1936  of  2,000  families  from 

drought  areas  into  Washington,  as  many  into  Oregon,  and  twice  that 

number  into  Idaho,  many  of  them  destined  to  become  tenant  farmers 
on  submarginal  land,  aggravates  the  problem. 

Several  ways  of  dealing  with  the  growing  tenancy  problems 
might  be: 

(a)  long-time  rehabilitation  loans  for  pur- 
chase and  development  of  farm  units  by 
present  tenants; 

(b)  Federal  or  State  long-time  financing  of 
land  clearing  and  reclamation  programs  to 
make  new  farm  units  available; 

(c)  expansion  of  present  debt  adjustment  and 
planned  settlement  activities. 
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EST  ADJUSTMENT 
CONTINUES  IN  REGION  VII 

Close  to  5,000  farmers  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nei 
raska  and  Kansas  --  "Resettlement  Administration  Region  VII 
ve  been  assisted  in  adjusting  their  debts  during  the  past  year. 

In  South  Dakota,  for  example,  debts  of  2,151  farmers 
"eve  adjusted  by  voluntary  agreement  "ith  creditors,  for  a  total 
reduction  of  $3,467,000  from  an  original  total  of  $7,585,000.  In 
Nebraska  a  voluntary  reductj  of  $1,787,000  from  an  original  total 
■'  .$5,685,000  covering  1,480  cases  was  made.  In  Kansas  612  cases 
reported  $647,000  reduction  from  an  original  debt  of  $2,578,000; 
Lie  710  cases  Ln  North  Dakota  reported  a  reduction  of  $1,014,000 
from  their  original  debt  of  $2,915,000. 

;  a  result  of  the  rork  of  the  voluntary  debt  adjustment 
committees, .  delinquent  tax  payments  of  $610,907  were  recorded  by 
county  treasurers  in  these  four  States  alone.  Banks  throughout  the 
Region  have  recognized  the  value  of  such  debt  adjustment,  and  have 
cooperated  with  the  committees. 
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PARMER'S  WEEK  DATES 
SET  FOR  OHIO 


The  annual  Farmer's  Week  will  be  held,  at  Ohio  State 
Lversity,  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  year  -January  25-29.-   The  progran 
1  be  varied,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  every  fi< 
"'  agriculture.   Speakers  of  national  prominence,  representatives 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  experiment  stations,  farm  organiza- 
tions-, and  prominent  Ohio  farmers  ^illl    appear  on  the  program. 
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PRESIDENT'.'  20MMIT' 
ON  FARM  TENANCY  PRE- 
PARING REPORT 

Since  its  first  meeting  early  in  December  1956,'  the 
President's  Special  Committee  i  Farm  Tenancy  has  beer  actively 
iged  In  the  preparation   '  Its  "eport,  I  >,  at  1      '*     use 


February  1.   Appointment  of  a  technical  drafting  committee,  and 
the  holding  of  five  regional  hearings  have  facilitated  this  work. 

On  November  16,  the  President  appointed  a  Committee  of 
45  men  and  women  to  work  on  the  tenancy  problem.  Consisting  of 
editors,  agricultural  leaders,  farmers,  and  other  interested  indi- 
viduals, the  committee  represents  a  wide  distribution  of  both  re- 
gions and  interests.  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  is  Chairman,  and 
Dr.  L.C.  Gray  is  Executive  Secretary.  In  his  letter  asking  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  to  serve  as  chairman,  the  President  asked  that  the 
Committee  report  to  him  by  February,  1  on  the  ways  of  "alleviating 
the  shortcomings  of  our  present  farm  tenancy  system." 

The  first  meeting  of  the.  Committee  was  held  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington  on  December  16  and  17.  In  a  two- 
day  session  the  members  discussed  many  sides  of  their  complex  prob- 
lem. In  his  opening  remarks,  Secretary  Wallace  urged  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  primary  problem- was  one  of  security  of  tenure, 
rather  than  ownership  vs.  tenancy.  This  has  been  attained  in  some 
nations,  he  pointed  out,  by  improving  the  tenant  system  itself  ra- 
ther than  making  owners  out  of  all  tenants. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  technical  drafting  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  for  consider- 
ation by  the  full  membership.  This  technical  drafting  committee 
included  Messrs.  W.  W.  Alexander,  A.  G.  Black,  John  D.  Black, 
L.  C.  Gray,  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Dowry  Nelson,  E.  G.  Nourse  and 
M.  W.  Thatcher. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  cross  section  of  public  opinion  on 
the  farm  tenancy  problem  throughout  the  country,  the  Committee  has 
held  five  public  hearings  in  Dallas,  Texas,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
Indianapolis ,  Indiana,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, providing  an  opportunity  for  people  in  each  of  the  major 
agricultural  regions  to  offer  their  suggestions  and  comments.  The 
large  attendance  at  each  meeting  testified  to  the  wide  public  in- 
terest in  the  problem. 

On  January  E£,  Secretary  Wallace  spoke  over  a  nationwide 
radio  hookup  on  the  subject  of  farm  tenancy.  He  dwelt  particularly 
on.  the  broad  scope  of  a  tenant  aid  program,  and  emphasized  the  need 
for  social  as  well  as  financial  rehabilitation  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  tenant  farmers.  Copies  of  this  talk  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Radio  Secti.on,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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SECRETARY  WALLACE 
,KS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SECURITY 

That  "agricultural  security"  rather  than  "agricultural 
equality"  alone  shoui  be  the  goal  of  farm  platforms  was  the 
thought  expresse  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
at  the  December  9  meeting  .  :'  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
at  Pasadena,  California. 

"Farmers  find  themselves  in  the  closing  month  of  1936," 
the  Secretary  said,  "with  a  place  of  responsibility  at  the  nation- 
al council  table.   They  are  faced  with  the  task  of  thinking  out 
■  t  policies  will  not  only  preserve  the  gains  they  have  made,  but 
1  extend  these  gains  in  step  with  progress  made  by  the  entire 
nation. " 

"Equality"  probably  no  longer  expresses  all  that  agricul- 
tur-i  "3  to  strive  for.  A  better  phrase  would  probably  be  "secur- 
ity", which  includes  the  idea  of  equality,  for  surely  without  equal- 
ity farmers  can  have  little  security  which  is  worth  the  nam:. 

Several  essential  elements  of  policy,  although  in  no 
sense- a  "platform",  which  will  give  the  nation  agricultural  secur- 
ity in  its  broadest  sense  might  be  the  following,  the  Secretary 
said: 

(1)  Opportunity  for  farmers  to  organize  effective- 
ly in  their  own  interests  where  such  interests 
coincide  with  the  general  welfare; 

(5)  Farm  prices  that  are  fair  and  stable,  to  keep 
farm  income  on  a  basis  of  reasonable  equality 
with  non-farming  income; 

(3)  Supply  of  farm  products  in  line  with  adequate 
domestic  consumption  and  foreign  demand; 

(4)  Foreign  policies  that  do  all  that  can  be  done 
in  conformity  with  peaceful  relations  to  ex- 
pand foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products; 

5)   Conservation  of  natural  resources,  especially 
our  precious  heritage  of  the  soil; 

(6)  Retirement  of  submarginal  land  from  cultivation 
and  its  use  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  best 
suited; 

(7)  Crop  insurance; 

(8)  Storage  of  reserve  supplies  of  food  and  fibre; 

(9)  Increased  security  of  tenure  for  both  tenants 
and  owner-operators,  and  oetter  possibilities 
for  tenants  to  become  owners; 
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10)  Increased  opportunity  for  those  farm  people 
whose  standard  of  living  is  now  barely  on  a 
subsistence  basis; 

|11)  Industrial  policies  which  encourage  abundance 
for  wage  and  salary  workers  and  farmers. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  had  as  a  primary  object 
..the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  farm  products  in  line  with  domes- 
tic needs  and  foreign  demand.  Under  this  program  a  good  start  was 
made.  The  drought  assisted,  but  gains  made  for  agriculture  as  a 
whole  were. thus  at  the  expense  of  farmers  in  the  stricken  areas, 
and  we  cannot  ever  afford  to  follow  the  reckless  course  of  depend- 
ing on  frequent  droughts  to  bring  about  a  balance.  .  .  The  interests 
of  agriculture  will  best  be  served  by  continuing  the  reciprocal 
trade,  agreement  program.  .  .  Another  essential  element  of  national 
farm  security  is  the  policy  of  soil  conservation.  .  .  If  a  sound 
optional  crop  insurance  plan  can  be  developed,  it  will  be  less 
costly  for  the  government  than  the  relief  it  has  had  to  extend  in 
the  past,  few  years.  .  :  "The  family  sized  farm  owned  by  the  man  who 
operates  it  is  an  old  American  institution  and  a  precious  American 
heritage.  It  is  a.  heritage  that  need  not  be  lost  if  we  have  the 
will  to  preserve  it  "  It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  work  of  the 
President's,  commission . studying  tenancy  will,  come  recommendations 
which-  will  aid  Congress  in  meeting  this  difficult  problem.  .  . 

A  few  copies  of  Secretary  Wallace's  address  are  still 
available  and  may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NORTHERN  MONTANA  FARMERS 
REHABILITATED. WITH  AID  OF 
RESETTLEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 


For. the  .first  time  in  seven  years  farmers  in  Valley, 
Phillip-s  and  Blaine  Counties,  Montana,  were  able  to  purchase  seed 
to  plant  their  1936  crops  as  a  result,  of  the  Milk  River  Resettlement 
Administration  project  in  these  counties. 

Whereas  5S8  farmers  in  Phillips  county  alone  found  it 
necessary  to  go  into  debt  to  the  government  .to.  buy  seed  for  their 
1935  plantings, .  due  to  the  works,  program  of  the  land  acquisition, 
land  development  and  resettlement  divisions  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  only  about  40  farmers  in  each  of  Phillips,  Valley 
and  Blaine  counties  found  this  necessary  when  planting  their  1936 
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crops.  For  the  previous  6-year  period  .1930-35)  approximately 
$3  , 000 , 000  came  into  these  three  counties  in  the  form  of  various 
loans  from  Federal,  Statfi  and  county  sources.  This  was  the  per- 
iod of  excessive  drought. 

Since  the  resettlement  project  was  set  up  Ln  this  area 
]  v ember  1935,  there  is  something  to  show  for  the  expenditures 
made  on  behalf  of  the  farmers.  There  are  203  range  reservoirs 
designed  as  permanent  water-hole;-  t-.he  semi -arid  range.  There 
are  corral  units  for  the  cooperative  use  of  stockmen  who  have  been 
able,  because  of  work  on  these  projects,  to  keep  at  least  a  founda- 
tion herd  of  livestock.  There  are  improved  springs,  roads,  and. 
hundreds  of  acres  of  range  land  free  of  rodents.  •  There  are  two 
recreational  centers  built  in  areas  in  great  need  of  such  facili- 
ties. And  2,000  men  and  women  have  received  employment  and  the 
assurance  that  they  are  working  for  the  good  of  their  communities 
instead  merely  of  sinking  deeper  into  debt. 

Other  Resettlement  Administration  activities  include  the 
relocation  of  farmers  --  in  their  own  county  where  possible  -- 
se  land  has  been  purchased  and  returned  to  grazing;  and  the  re- 
habilitation, through  purchase  of  irrigation  pumps,  machinery  and 
livestock,  of  farmers  who  are  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  money 
for  their  needs  rather  than  be  recipients  of  outright  grants. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  LAND  TENURE 
IN  RELATION  TO  LAND  USE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

In  wide  sections  Of  the  Corn  Belt,  certain  types  of  la] 
lord-tenant  arrangements  are  Inherently  i  Lmi  lal  1   ,;    bjectives 
" ''  .  ng-time  lard  use  ad  jus  tin  ■  t  a:  I  soil  conservati    poli  sies. 
The  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Soil  Conservati 
Servi.ce,  and  the  Resettlement  Administration  undertook  a  study  in 
the  Tarkio  Creek  Erosion  Control  Demonstration  area  in  southwest- 
ern Iowa,  and  attempted  to  analyze  the  effects  of  various-  forms 
:'  land  tenure  on  land-use  patterns  and  related  farming  practices. 
This  study  entitled,  "Problems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Relati    \ 
Use  Adjustments",  by  Rainer  Schickele',  Resettlement  Administration 
Land  Use  Planning  Specialist  for  Iowa,  and  -John  P.  Himmel,  Juni  r 
£  '1  Conservationist,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has  1 
as  Land  Use  Planning  Pub!  Leal  Loa   '  .  .'  and  Listribute   '    Lmi 
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quantity  by  the  Resettlement  Administration,  Land  Use  Planning  Sec- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  publication,  the  highly  complex  problem  of  tenure 
is  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  group  behaviour  of  farmers  under 
specified  conditions  of  land  types  and  institutional  arrangements 
rather  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  individual  farm  management. 

In  order  roughly  to  measure  the  effects  of  certain  factors 
on  land  use  and  erosion,  criteria  have  been  developed  to  indicate 
crop  systems,  livestock  systems,  topography  and  state  of  erosion  in 
numerical  terms,  and  the  various  farmers  have  been  classified  into 
tier-operators ,  "family-tena  I  s"  relate!  tc  landlord,  and  "non- 
related  tenants",  and  these  tenancy  groups  subclassified  by  lease 
types  and  various  other  leasing  arragnements. 

Comparing  owner-operatorship  with  tenancy  in  general,  it 
appears  that  land  is  less  exploitively  used  and  suffers  less  from 
erosion  under  the  former  than  under  the  latter  form  of  tenure. 
Studying  the  situation  more  in  detail,  however,  interesting  ex- 
ceptions to  this  generalization  are  revealed.  Related  tenants 
follow  practically  the  same  land  use  patterns  as  owner-operators. 
regardless  of  lease  type,  and  have  only  slightly  higher  degrees 
of  erosion  on  their  land.  Of  the  non-related  tenants,  those  rent- 
ing land  under  stock-share  leases  use  crop  systems  similar  to  those 
of  owner-operators  and  their  land  is  in  a  relatively  high  state  of 
fertility.  This  leaves  the  farms  operated  by  "non-related"  tenants 
under  crop  share  and  cash  rent  leases  as  the  tenure  group  where  the 
heaviest  land  exploitation  and  the  highest  degree  of  erosion  is 
found . 

The  type  of  landlord,  his  occupation,  his  rural  or  urban 
background,  his  intent  of  ownership  and  the  distance  of  his  resi- 
dence from  the  farm  are  all  important  factors  influencing  the  char- 
acter of  leasing  arrangements  and  the  security  of  tenure.  In  an- 
alyzing these  various  factors  and  their  interrelations,  a  highly 
significant  fact  is  revealed:  it  is  not  the  actual  length  of  past 
occupancy  of  a  farm  by  an  operator,  but  his  anticipated  security 
of  occupancy,  which  determines  land  use  and  degree  of  .soil  conser- 
vation. A  tenant  may  have  been  on  the  same  farm  for  ten  years, 
but  in  none  of  these  years  did  he  know  before  fall  whether  he  could 
stay  for  the  next  year;  the  character  of  land  use  on  his  farm  is 
almost  necessarily  exploitive.  Another  tenant  may  have  been  on  the 
farm  for  only  a  few  years,  but  he  knows  he  can  stay  indefinitely; 
his  interest  in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  the  land  is  based 
on  the  anticipated  continuancy  of  his  tenure. 
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The  changes  in  the  tenure  pattern  over  a  ten-year  per' 
(1926-1935)  in  the  area  studied  indicate  a  serious  decline  in  the 

ree  of  security  of  land  tenure.   The  percentage  of  owner-oper- 
farms  lecrease--  from  66  to  45  percent;  the  percentage  of  farms 
operated  under  crop-share  leases  increased  from  19  to  33  percent. 
The  proportion  of  all  tenants  related  to  their  landlords  v/as  con- 
siderably smalle1-  In  1935  than  in  1936.   This  decrease  in  the  se- 

•ity  of  tenure  is  typical  for  large  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  it  seriously  handicaps  any  policy  designed  to  bring  about  land 
use  adjustments  and  soi]  sonservation.  /'  comprehensive  land  use 
program  in  the  Corn  3elt  cannot  escape  the  stubborn  resistance  :  .' 
r'e.'ed  by  the  inherently  exploitive  tenure  system  to  desirable  ad- 
justments, and  must  face  this  problem  by  developing  effective  means 
to  improve  permanently  the  prevailing  tenure  arrangements. 
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SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDS 
RECREATIONAL  REGION 
DISCUSSED  AT  MEETING 

Representatives  of  the  [at 5  rial  Resources  Committee  a 
the  State  Planning  Boards  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at  Norris,  Tenn- 
essee, on  November  11 -IS  to  consider  the  recreational  levelopment 
of  the  Southern  Highland  region. 

This  region  is  one  of  indefinite  extent,  and  possesses 
great  recreational  possibilities.  Such  natural  beauty  spots  as  the 
Shenandoah  Nat: onal  Park  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park 
lie  within  its  area.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  proper  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  requires  large  scale  planning  over  a  per- 
iod of  years,  and  this  meeting  was  held  to  outline  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, with  the  main  burden  of  local  State  development  falling 
the  State  Planning  Boards,  althc  4  -pee  Valley  Au- 
thority will  continue  to  give  aid  and-  advice  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 
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.  CENSUS  MINOR- CIVIL  .DIVISION  STATISTICS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

..-      ■  B^ 

Z.„R»  Pettet, 

Chief  Statistician  for  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 


Close  cooperation  between  the. Resettlement  Administration 
Agricultural.  Adjustment  Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of. .the  Census 
has  made  it  possible  for  planning  committees  to, study  farm  organiza- 
tion, production,  and  land  use  in  detail,  not  possible  hitherto. 
Some  50,000  townships,  precincts,  or  other  minor  civil  divisions 
which  have  agricultural  operations,  have  been  tabulated  separately 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  including  nearly  all  of  the  information 
obtained  in  the  1935  enumeration.  This  information  covers  the  en- 
tire range  of  land  use,  acreage  and  production,  of  major  crops,  ma- 
jor classes  of  livestock  and  poultry  including  the  number  of  tur- 
keys shown  by  the  January  1  inventory.  As  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture is  now  completed,  this  information  is  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

With  these  figures  in  minute  detail,  students,  planners, 
and  executives  will  be  able  to  focus  their  attention  upon,  many  of 
the  hitherto  dark  points,  and  throw  the  spotlight  upon  such  things 
as  restricted  areas  of  crop  failure,  of  low  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction, of  low  land  values,  and  upon  many  other  points,  not  for- 
merly available  for  units  smaller  than  a  county. 

Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  space  which  would  be  re- 
quired and  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  print  these  data.  Photostatic  copies  of  this  material,  for  in- 
tensive study.,;  may  be  secured  from._the  Bureau -of  the  Census,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  photographic  cost,  which  is  55  cents  for  a  full 
size  reproduction,  or  17-§-  cents  for  sheets  reduced  one-half  in  size. 
The  number  of  sheets  required  for  these  statistics  runs  from  a  mini- 
mum of  6  in  Rhode  Island  to  54?.  in  Minnesota,  depending  upon,  the 
number  of  minor  civil  di visions  in  the  State  covered. 

A  convenient  sample  indicating  the  data  carried  upon  the 
various  sheets,  available  for  minor  civil  divisions,  may  be  ob- 
tained upon,  request  from  the  Bureau  of  -he  Census.  All  research 
agencies  needing  township  or  minor  civiJ  division  material  are  in- 
vited to  write  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  information  regarding 
the  cost  of  the  photostats,  method  of  remittance,  and  other  essential 
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details.  These  figures  are  very  helpful  for  students  of  agri- 
cultural planning  and  research  agencies,  but  are  not  adapted  for 
general  use,  primarily  because  of  the  farms  which  run  beyond  county 
and  minor  civil  division  boundaries,  which  the  Census  reports 
from  the  location  of  the  headquarters  or  farm  buildings. 

Acreage  and  percentage  records  of  these  overlapping  areas 
are  tabulated  in  such  form  as  to  furnish  the  student  with  proper 
foundations  for  making  adjustments.  The  cost  per  sheet  for  this 
additional  work  is  35  cents,  the  same  as  the  other  sheets,  the  num- 
ber for  each  State  running  from  one  in  small  States  to  five  for 
Texas. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  the  Censu°,  no  fig- 
ures are  included  which  are  disclosures  of  individual  operations. 

In  addition  to  special  tabulations,  the  Census  desires  to 
call  attention  to  a  very  complete  series  of  releases  which  show  sep- 
arately all  major  classes  of  crops,  livestock,  and  the  uses  of  land; 
the  county  stories  which  contain  the  most  important  figures  for  each 
county;  and  State  summaries,  giving  similar  information  for  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Requests  for  the  free  releases  should  be  made  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Division  AG,  Washington,  1.  C. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  formal  printed  publications  of  the 
1935  Census  of  Agriculture.  There  are  two  bulletins  for  each  State. 
These  first  and  second  series  series  bulletins  have  been  bound  in 
volumes  which  are  now  available  for  distrubution  at  $2.50.  All 
printed  bulletins  must  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  .Doc- 
uments, Government. Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DIGEST  OP  STATE  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE  . 
AND  LAND  FROM  AUGUST  1,  1936  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1936  1/ 


This  digest,  the  last  of  a  series  of  3,  of  the  more  im- 
portant State  laws  dealing  with  land  and  land  use  brings  up  to  date 
the  summary  of  such  .  legislation.  The  period  January  1,  1936  to 
June  1,  1936,  was  covered  by  the  digest  appearing  in  the  June  1936 
LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR,  while  the.  period  June  1936  -  August  1936  was 
considered  in  the  September  issue  of  the  same  publication. 

AGRICULTURE 
Mississippi 

S.  B.  I.  Special  Session:  An  Act  to  "Balance  agriculture  with 
industry."  An  Industrial  Commission  is  created  to  administer  the 
act  which  authorizes  any  municipality  to  prchase  land  and  erect 
industrial  enterprises  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 
Hearings  are  to  be  held  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  public 
necessity  and  whether  the  public  convenience  will  be  served  by  the 
entering  of  such  industrial  enterprise  and  whether  there  are  suffi- 
cient natural  resources.  The  act  prescribes  a  lengthy  list  of  in- 
dustries in  which  the  municipality  may  engage.  The  Commission  may 
then  issue  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  such  mun- 
icipality. An  election  is  held  in  such  municipality  to  vote  upon 
the  question  and  as  to  whether  funds  to  finance  the  project  are  to 
come  from  issuing  bonds.  A  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  approv- 
al .  All  such  enterprises  established  shall  be  exempt  from  ad  val- 
orem taxes  on  tangible  property. 
Approved  September  19,  1936. 

Arizona 

S.  B.  7.  Special  Session:  This  act  amends  the  Enabling  Act 
providing  for  the  creation  of  Agricultural  Improvement  Districts. 
This  amendment  enlarges  the  purposes  for  which  such  districts  may 
be  organized.  It  also  amends  the  procedure  for  organization,  pro- 
vides for  voting  on  an  acreage  basis,  enlarges  the  powers  of  the 
officers  and  directors,  changes  term,  rate  and  maturity  of  bonds, 
and  redefines  the  status  of  such  districts  as  public  political  tax- 
ing subdivisions  and  municipal  corporations  of  the  State. 
Approved  November  27,  1936. 


1/  Prepared  by  H.A.  Hockley,  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  Division 
of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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LAM)  USE 

V l  rsissippi 

H .  .  .  •  ."■ .  J  \. -ial  Session:   An  act  to   m]   er  the    a  ■ 

Supervisors  of  Alcorn  County  to  issue  bonds  (not  exceeding  $20,000) 
'  .'  purchasing  tractors,  graders,  and  other  necessary  equipment  tc 
aid  the  Federal  governme'  I  executing  the  Soil  Conservation  pro- 
gram. The  Board  is  to  request  the  Federal  government  to  pay  its 
pro-rata  share  of  the  cost  of  such  equipment,  which  is  peaced 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  county  agent  and  the  Federal 
agencies  cooperating. 
Approved  Spetember  19,  1936. 


__,_ .  c.  Special  Session:  :'  act  amending  Laws     .'  6  ':  .  " 

to  authorize  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  obtain  rights-of-  ■  , 
for  the  Natchez-Trace  Highway.  This  act  authorizes  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Highway  Commission  with  the  Federal  government  in  mak- 
ing surveys  and  in  obtaining  rights-of-way  for  the  project.  The 
Commission  is  also  empowered  to  receive  or  obtain  by  condemnation 
scenic  easements  on  lands  necessary  for  scenic  public  parks  along 
the  project. 
Approved  September  18,  1936. 


Texas 

S.  C.  R.  7.  Special  Session:  This  act  accepts  the  provisions 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936.   The 

•i  cultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  is  designated  as  the 
agency  :  P  the  State  to  prepare  and  submit  plans  pursuant  to  the  act 
for  Soil  Conservation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  shall  re- 
ceive any  money  granted  under  the  act  and  use  it  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes.  This  agency  is  directed  to  provide  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  such  participation  of  the  plan  by  the  county  and  com- 
munity or  associations  of  agricultural  producers  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes  for  the  administration  of  the  plan.  Reports  of  progress 
are  to  be  made  to  both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  legis- 
lature . 
Appr-ved  October  28,  1936- 


Virginia 

S.  B.  5.  Special  Session:  An  act  to  accept  the  provisions 
the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  The  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Institute 
is  designated  as  the  agency  of  the  State  to  formulate  and  -adminis- 
ter plans  to  carry  out  the  provisi  s  f  the  act.  This  college  is 
given  power  to  designate  agricultural  districts  a    -  mraunities  • 
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to  provide  for  the  organization  of  associations  and  committers  of 
agricultural  producers  therein.  A  State  advisory  board  is  estab- 
lished to  advise  with  the  college  in  administering  the  plans. 
Approved  December  24,  1936. 
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BOOK   RIVIE  W  S 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS  ON  THE  PARIRIE  FRONTIER.   By  R.  W.  Murchie 

■  assisted  by  William  Allen  and  J.  F.  Booth.   (CANADIAN  FRONTIERS 

OF  SETTLEMENT,  edited  by  W.  A.  Mackintosh  and  W.L.G.  Joerg, 

vol.  V.)  Toronto;  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  1936.  $4.50. 

If  we  disregard  Lord  Selkirk's  abortive  attempt  to  plant 
a  colony  in  the  Red  River  Valley  in  1812,  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  got  un- 
der way  in  the  1870' s.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  these  provinces  underwent  their  most  rapid  agricultural 
settlement;  during  the  second,  they  experienced  their  most  rapid 
agricultural  development.  1921-1925  was  a  period  of  contraction 
during  which. many  farms  were  abandoned,  but  the  next  five  years  were 
once  more  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  when  some  twenty  million  acres 
of  land  were  added  to  the  occupied  area.  It  has  been  estimated 
(see  vol.  I  of  this  series)  that  by  1931  there  remained  only  about 
twenty  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for  agricultural  settlement 
and  that  therefore,  under  present  economic  conditions,  the  limits  of 
Canada's  agricultural  settlement  have  practically  been  reached. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Murchie  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  policies  under  which  Canada  has  disposed  of  her  public  domain. 
The  government  of  the -Dominion  early  enacted  homestead  and  preemp- 
tion laws  and,  in  addition  to  disposing  of  its  lands  by  these  methods 
sold  large  blocks  of  land  to  colonization  companies,  disponed  of 
its  school  lands  at  auction  on  credit,  and  granted  over  31  million 
acres  of  land  to  railroads.  "The  Dominion  policy  of  free  land  grants 
was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  laying  the  basis  of  an  owner- 
operator  form  of  tenure  in  the  Prairie  Provinces."  While  not  over- 
looking the  political,  social,  and  economic  advantages  accruing  to 
a  community  in  which  the  ownership  of  land  is  widespread,  Professor 
Murchie  draws  attention  to  the  disadvantages  which  are  now  making 
themselves  felt. 

"The  history  of  prarie  settlement  since  1901  has  shown 
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that,  while  the  granting  of  free  land  resulted  in  trw      spread 
ership  of  land,  the  policy  was  ineffective  in  maintaining  this 
form  of  tenure."  Other  forces  have  brought  about  a" steady  increase 
tenancy.  By  1951  between  28  and  30  percent  of  the  occupied  It 
these  provinces  was  held  by  tenants,  many   ■'  hom  h   over  were 
also  owners.  Unfavorable  climatic  conditions  in  semi-arid  districts, 
ill-advised  settlement  or.  the  northern  fringe,  and  unstable  land 
values  in  more  fertile  areas  nave  all  tended  tc  convert,  farm  owners 
into  tenant-farmers,  but  "the  most  important  single  factor  contrib- 
bi  i  *   increased  tenancy  is  the  increase  in  the  capital  required 
to  purchase  a  farm."  Associated  with  this  cause  is  another  -  the 
increase  in  capital  requirements  resulting  from  the  |  adoption  of 
machine  methods  of  production.   While  Professor  Murchie  feels  that 
"from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farm  operator  tenancy  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  condition  to  be  deplored,"  yet  he  does  not  favor  the  pre- 
sent system  of  cash-renting  or  share-renting  nor  the  short  lease 
^h  prevails.   He  believes  that  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
vements  should  be  secured  to  the  tenant  either  by   actual  agree- 
ment with  his  landlord  or  by   legislation,  and  he  foresees  an  exten- 
sion of  control  over  farm  practices  by'  finance  corporations. 

What  changes  have  taken  place  in  .'the  pioneering,  pro.cess 
the  last  forty  years,  what  new  techniques  of  production  have  de- 
veloped, and  at  what  rate  have  settlers  progressed  in  various  areas? 
Professor  Murchie  :and  his  assistants  attempt  to  provide  partial 
answers  to  these  questions  by  presenting  in  this  volume  the  none- 
well  integrated  results  of  their  investigations  into  the  farm- 
ing history  of  nine  different  areas  distributed  over  three  prairie- 
provinces,  so  chosen  as  to  reveal  conditions  obtaining  in  commun- 
ities relatively  mature,  in  areas  recently  settled  on  the  northern 
fringe,  and  in  the  semi-arid  zone.  Professor  Murchie  first  notes 
that  the  more  recent  the  date  of  settlement,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  initial  capital  reported  by  settlers.  "It  would  thus  appear  that 
in  the  earlier  days  a  stout  heart  and  strong  muscles  were  as  neces- 
sary as  capital  goods,  but  in  more  recent  times  the  settlers 
survive  and  persist  on  the  farms  are  those  who  bring  to  their  enter- 
prises a  fair  amount  of  capital  goods."  The  method  used  by  the  in- 
vestigators tc  determine  the  progress  of  settlers  was  to  calculate 
their  annual  increase  in  net  . rtl  .  This  is  presented  in  tables  in 
;h  the  farms  in  each  district  are  classified  according  tc  the 

years  since  settlement,  and  "hich  the  price,  paid  far. 
land  is  shown.  "The  explanation  of  the  varying  degree  of  progress 
recorded  by  farmers  commencing  operations  at  '  'ferent  periods  seems 
tc  lie  in  the, price  of  land  prevailing  at  the  time  when  the  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  was  made;"  A.s  a  rule,  the  older  the  district 
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the  greater  was  the  average  indebtedness,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
farms  originally  homesteaded  had  in  many  cases  changed  hands  by  pur- 
chase at  high  valuations. 

In  an  appendix,  contributed  by  A.  Stewart,  there  is  a  val- 
uable discussion  of  the  comparative  costs  of  horse  and  machine  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  and  of  the  influence  of  mechanization  on  land 
utilization.  "Increasing  regional  specialization,"  observes  Mr. 
Stewart,  "was  a  marked  feature  of  the  earlier  mechanical  revolution, 
and  it  was  only  after  improved  farm  machinery  stimulated  commercial 
agriculture  that  the  wheat  zone,  the  corn  zone,  and  the  dairy  zone 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  There  is  ample  historical  justifi- 
cation for  the  conclusion  that  the  continued  adoption  of  the  new 
technique  will  produce  similar  effects."  Specialized  grain  farming, 
particularly  wheat  growing  on  large  farms  applying  machine  methods 
will,  he  thinks,  be  confined  to  eastern  Alberta  and  south-central 
and  west-central  Saskatchewan.  In  horse-farming  areas,  that  is, 
those  where  tractor  costs  are  high  and  horse  costs  relatively  low, 
and  where  the  topography  is  broken,  the  general  tendency  will  be 
towards  the  adoption  of  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
grain  will  come  to  be  of  diminishing  importance.  Should  the  de- 
velopment of  mechanization  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  agricultural 
population  of  some  sections  and.  thus  to  a  demand  for  the  opening  up 
of  additonal  frontier  areas  for  settlement,  this  demand  should  be 
controlled  and  resisted,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart.  "There 
would  appear  to  be  little  economic  justification  for  extending  the 
zone  of  agricultural  production  in  the  near  future."  Although  agri- 
cultural settlement  may  nearly  have  reached  its  limits  in  these 
prairie  provinces,  only  54  percent  of  the  land  occupied  is  improved, 
and  "If  conditions  should  ever  arise  which  would  demand  a  more  in- 
tensive development  and  use  of  the  agricultual  areas  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  great  internal  changes  could  take  place  without  necessi- 
tating a  marked  expansion  in  a  northerly  direction." 

On  the  whole  this  volume  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  arrangement  and  synthesis  of  the  material  presented.  It  may 
also  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  casualties  of  the  struggle  on  the 
prairie  frontier,  that  is  the  acreage  of  farms  abandoned  and  the 
number  of  homestead  entries  not  carried  to  completion,  had  been  pre- 
sented, we  should  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  "progress"  which 
has  been  made. 


Professor  Paul  W.  Gates 
Department  of  History 
Cornell  University 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  cannot  supply  any  of 
the  publications  listed  herein. 


Bulletins  and  Pamphlets 


"Digest  of  Pasture  Research  Literature  ir.  the  Continental  Uni* 

States  and  Canada  -  1885-1935".  A.  J.  Pieters,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Division  of 
Forage  Crops  and  Diseases.  January  1,  1936.   (mimeo.) 

A  digest  to  serve  as  a  guide  to.  research  workers 
are  f\  :       ating  research  projects   Lt]   pasture  crops  and  with 
methods   f  establishing,  maintaining  and  utilizing  pastures, 
range  literature  is  included,  although  publications  from  the  h 
mid  Pacific  Coast  regior.  are  included  in  additi  ■  t   those  deal- 
ing with  irrigated,  pastures  in  the  Western  States. 


"Reports  3n  Proposed  Flood   3r  7~: .  .  I  Control  Investigations", 
ational  Resources  Committee,  Water  Resources  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Projects  1-48  -  July  22,  1936. 
Projects  49-59  -  August  IS,  1936. 

Report  Dn  projects  1  :-48  (July  22,  3  956  ■■   projects   .- 
■  .    ..gust  12,  1936)  giving  information      ication,  supervisi 
agency,  purpose,  authority,  probable  duration,  probable  number 
persons  to  be  employed,  estimated  cost,  etc. 


"The  Record  of  a  Farm  Program  in  Acti  .      Facts  and  Figures  on 
settlement  Program  --  A  Speaker's  Guide".   (Resettlement 
Iministration  Informati    office,  Region  VII,  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska.  October  1936.) 

Information,  including  figures  ano  statistics  to  date, 
for  speakers  covering  all  phases  of  Resettlement  Administration 
activities  in  the  region  --  land  utilization,  rural  rehabilitation, 
rural  resettlement,  voluntary  farm  debt  adjustment,  cooperative 
loans,  emergency  drought  aid  and  certification  for  drought  projects, 
rehabilitation  grants,  and  emergency  feed  ana  seed  loans. 
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"Management  and  Use  of  Agricultural  -Lands  Including  Farm  Woods 
and  Pastures".  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service.  SOS  •-  MP  -  15, 
September  1936.   (Washington,  D.  C.) 

This  is  an 'address  by  Mr.  Bennett  before  -.the  Upstream 
Engineering  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C.  September  22,  1936.  All 
sloping  land  in  any  use  or  ownership  is  considered  alike  when,  water 
control  is  considered.  The  upstream -engineer' s  problem  is  to  "re- 
tard the  journey  of  the  raindrop  to  the  sea"  regardless  of  the  land 
over  which  it  flows.  Therefore,  any  program  which  will  control 
soil  erosion  to  an  appreciable  extent  anywhere  must  reduce  in  some 
manner  the  volume  of  rate  of  runoff  water  following  rains  or  thaws 
of  snow. 

Extent  of  erosion,  use  of  vegetation  as  erosion  control., 
value  of  grass,  land-use  changes  and  flood  control,  revival  of 
streams  and  springs  as  a  result  of  soil  and  water-convervation 
work,-  effect  of  land  use  on  floods,  flood  irrigation,  siltation, 
relation  to  run-off  and  erosion  to  size  of  area,  etc. 


"The  Interdependence  of  Animals,  Crops  and  Pasture".  (With  Special 
Reference  to  South  African  Farming)  H.  D.  Leppan.  Publications 
of  the  University  of  Pretoria.  Series  No.  1,  Agriculture 
No.  37.   (Pretoria,  South  Africa)  1936. 

In  recent  years  the  trend  in  South  African  farming  has 
been  towards  a  closer  adjustment  to  natural  controls,  but  since 
important  maladjustments  still  remain  to  be  rectified,  this  bul- 
letin has  been  published  in  the  hope  of  assisting  in  such  recti- 
fication. 

Several  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  Professor 
Leppan: 

Since  the  relationship  between  soil,  plant  and  animal 
is  sensitive  to  change,  disturbances  must  be  effected  with  caution, 
and  compensation  must  be  made  for  what  has  been  taken  away.  Past 
developments  of  South  African  farming  have  too  often  disregarded 
this  law,  and  soil  erosion  has  resulted. '  Land  has  frequently  been 
too  intensively  farmed;  if  this  practice  continues,  radical  changes 
in  methods  must  be  brought  about.  This  can  be  done  by  farming  with 
fewer,  better  quality  animals;  use  of  more  supplementary  feedstuffs 
and  improved  methods  of  pasture  management.  Supplementary  feeding, 
it  is  hoped,  will  obviate  excessive  tramping  by  animals,  will  en- 
rich the  soil,  prevent  overgrazing,  and  safeguard  against  erosion. 
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Forced  to  meet  high  taxes,  farmers  are  frequently  force! 
to  carry  more  animals  than  the  vegetal  cover  of  his  land  will  sup- 
port. High  land  values,  too,  are  out  of  line  with  the  low  pric33 
received  for  products  gro  Hence  in  desperation  the  farmer 
over- farms  his  land.  To  prevent  the  growth  of  a  "white  peasant 
class",  the  State  should  purchase  the  land  from  such  holders  and 
rent  it  to  them  on  long  leases,  safeguarding  its  cultivation. 


To  relieve  the  pressure  on  land,  urban  activity  should  be 


fostered, 


Land  subject  to  erosion  might  better  be  withdrawn  from 
ordinary  farming  and  turned  to  ranching  or  flora  sanctuaries. 

Improved  farming  methods  must  be  demonstrated  to  the 
natives,  and  it  is  suggested  that  an  Economic  Advisory  Council 
be  set  up  to  advise  parliamentary  bodies  on  longe  range  policies, 
and  to  make  researches  and  investigations. 


"Farm  Bankruptcies  1898-1935".  David  L.  Wickens,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Circular 
Ho.  414,  September  1936.  32  pp.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.) 

This  publication  analyzes  statistically  the  experience 
with  farmer  bankruptcies  under  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898 
and  its  subsequent  amendments,  and  summarizes  the  history  and  back- 
ground of  Federal  Bankruptcy  legislation.  Under  the  Act,  debtors 
not  in  position  to  meet  obligations  may  present  their  cases  before 
Federal  district  courts,  filing  lists  of  assets  and  liabilities. 
The  court  verifies  creditors'  claims  and  listed  assets,  hears 
creditors,  and  if  a  decision  is  made  that  the  case  requires  such 
a  step,  the  assets  may  be  apportioned  among  creditors.  Such  ap- 
portionment is  subject  to  borrowers  exemptions  provided  for  in  the 
law  of  most  States  and  applying  in  terms  of  acreage,  dollar  value, 
or  specific  kinds  of  property.  The  debtor  is  then  adjudged  fr33 
from  further  obligations.  Under  the  Act,  farmers  cases  are  purely 
voluntary,  brought  on  application. 

In  depression  periods  following  years  in  which  debt  has 
been  greatly  increased,  data  indicate  that  farm  bankruptcies  have 
been  relatively  numerous,  the  increase  exceeding  the  growth  in 
number  of  farms.  However,  farmer  bankruptcy  cases  per  year,  con- 
sidered as  a  proportion  of  the  number  of  farmers,  have  averaged 
less  than  0.1  percent,  indicating  the  small  extent  to  which  the 
farm  bankruptcy  privileges  under  the  Act  are  used.   1925  marked 
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the  peak  in  farmer  bankruptcies  under  the  Act,  7872  being  brought, 
which  cases  represented  only  0.12  percent  of  the  number  of  farms 
reported  by  the  Census  for  1925. 

The  significance  of  the  data  presented,  therefore,  is 
largely  in  its  comparison  of  the  fre  uency  of  farmer  bankruptcies 
from  year  to  year.  Since  1912,  farmer  bankrupt ices  have  been  third 
in  number  of  court  settlements  among  occupational  groups;  laborers' 
cases  first  since  1917,  merchants'  second.  From  the  standpoint  of 
importance  of  assets,  liabilities  and  losses  sustained  by  creditors, 
manufacturers'  and  merchants'  cases  are  more  significiant . 

Forty-six  percent  of  farmer  cases  occurred  in  the  East 
North  Central  and  West  North  Central  States  from  1898-1934  and  in 
the  recent  depression  years  1930-34,  53  percent  of  farmer  cases 
arose  in  these  areas.  Cases  in  the  North  Central  States  have  gen- 
erally represented  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  farms 
than  in  other  sections.  The  South  has  exhibited  a  particularly 
small  number  compared  with  the  number  of  farms.  One  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  extent  of  use  of  bankruptcy  provisions  of  the  Act  by 
farmers  in  different  sections  is  familiarity  with  the  law.  Also, 
farming  regions  with  relatively  large  assets  per  farm  are  more 
likely  to  incur  greater  liabilities,  hence  go  beyond  ability  to  repay 
and  gain  most  by  use  of  the  bankruptcy  decree  route.  Farmers  of 
Northern  and  Northeastern  States  have  been  in  this  position  and 
have  more  incentive  to  use  the  bankruptcy  provisions  than  Southern 
farmers,  particularly  when  tenants  are  included  in  the  latter  number. 
Regardless  of  regional  differences  resulting  from  unfamiliarity  with 
the  Act,  and  preferences  through  advantage  from  its  use,  the  pro- 
portion of  farmers  employing  the  bankruptcy  device  in  various  per- 
iods reflects  relative  degrees  of  prosperity  and  depression  in  dif- 
ferent areas.  From  1920-29,  a  long  period  of  deflation  in  agricul- 
tural values,  the  largest  relative  number  of  cases  arose  in  the 
principal  agricultural  regions.  The  West  North  Central,  Mountain,  and 
Pacific  States  manifested  their  greatest  proportion  of  bankruptcies 
after  the  1921  depression.  The  East  North  Central  States,  reacting 
to  industrial  situations,  showed  their  greatest  proportion  of  re- 
ported farm  insolvencies  in  the  industrial  depression  of  1920-24. 

The  volume  of  farm  bankruptcies  from  year  to  year  indi- 
cates a  lag  of  several  years  behind  the  general  movement  of  farm 
income,  farm  prices,  and  other  economic  factors  basic  to  insolvency. 
This  lag  influenced  legislation  relating  to  debt  settlement,  the 
Federal  measures  following  intervals  of  one  or  more  years  in  the  de- 
pressions of  1797,  1837,  1865-66,  1896,  1932.  The  delay  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  time  required  to 
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nonstrate  without  doubt  the  extent   f  insolvency,  and  further  I 
the  time  involved  in  pursuit  of  legal  recourse  and  the  dispositi 
of  creditors  to  be  lenient  in  early  periods  of  distress. 

In  1935,  a  further  Federal  law  was  enacted  providing  for 
agricultural  compositions  and  extensions  of  debt,  remedying  a  ser- 
ious defect  in  bankruptcy  lav-  in  that  debt  could  not  be  dealt,  with 
until  the  farmer  was  entirely  insolvent.  The  new  law  allows  farmer 
and  creditor  interests  to  be  protected  by  early  action  to  conserve 
the  value  of  property  and  to  improve  income  under  supervision  be- 
fore irreparable  damage  occurs.  The  adjustments  may  be  handled  by 
a- conciliation  commissioner  appointed  by  the  court-  at  considerable 
saving  over  costs  of  formal  court  proceedings. 


"What  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  Done".  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.   November  1936. 

Progress  report,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  activities  of 
Resettlement  Administration  to  November  1,  1936.  Figures  on  loans, 
grants,  drought,  debt  adjustment,  cooperatives,  land  purchase, 
land  use,  rural  resettlement,  and  suburban  resettlement,  are  '. 
eluded. 


"  rban  Housing."  The  Story  of  the  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division  191  • 
36.   Bulletin  No.  2.   (Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works,  Housing  Division,  Washington,  D.   C.  August 
1936)   For  sale  ~oy    Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   (20  cents.) 

This  bulletin,  prepared  by  the  members  o-f  the  Housing 
Division  staff,  fulfills  the  nee  f  v  a  brief  handbook  on  the 
Housing  Division  and  its  relation  to  the  .  housing  movement. 
It  is  a  logical  sequence  to  Housing  Bulletin  1,  "Slums  and  Blight- 
ed Areas  in  the  United  States",  ~oy  Dr.  Edith  E.  Wood,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Director  of  Housing  H.  A.  Gray,  "although  it. makes  no  pre- 
tense to  be  a  complete  or  technical  study",  it  "is  intended  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  Housing  Division  in  housing  progress." 

Many  well  selected  illustrations  supply  graphic  evidence 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Division.  The  background  and  need 
for  housing  activity  are  sketched,  together  with  a  statement  on 
purpose,  policy,  function  and  structure  of  the  present  organization. 
Both  the  history  of  the  present  movement,  which  had  its  beginning 
in  'war  time,  and  the  present  program  are  logically  and  well  pre- 
sented. Three  appendices  --  one  covering  the  development  of  the 
housing  movement  here  and  abroad  with  brief  descriptions  of  e- 
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development;  one  covering  .specific  limited-dividend  and  Federal 
projects  of  the  Division;  and  one  containing  Federal  and  State 
housing  legislation  --  are  also  included. 

Three  years  of  public  housing  in  America,  the  authors 
conclude,  have  raised  a  number  of  questions  and  issues.  ".  .  . 
Every  attempt  is  being  made  to  restrict  competition  with  private 
enterprise  to  that  restricted  field  where  operators  exploit  the 
misery  of  the  underprivileged."  To  meet  other  opposition,  "The 
Wagner-Ellenbogen  Bill  provides  for  a  continuation  of  Federal 
Government  aid,  but  the  burden  of  initiation,  maintenance.,  and 
partial  financing  is  planned  to  fall  where  it  logically  belongs  -- 
on  the  communities  which  stand  to  benefit." 


"Federal  Seed-Loan. Financing  and  its  Relation  to  Agricultural  Re- 
habilitation and  land  Use".  .Norman  J.  Wall,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Technical  Bulletin  539,  October  1936. 

"In  view- of  the  direction  which  has  been  given  to  our 
national  policies  dealing  with  agricultural  rehabilitation  and 
land  use,  the  experience  arising  out  of  seed-loan  financing  with 
the  problems  it  has  revealed  seems  worthy  of  analysis  as  a  basis 
for  determining  future  agricultural  policies.  The  purpose  of  this 
bulletin,  therefore,  is  to  present  (1)  a  general  history  and  de- 
scription of  Federal  seed-loan  financing;  (2)  an  analysis  of  the 
financial  and  economic  status  of  seed-loan  borrowers  in  four  South- 
eastern .States  in  193£  based  upon  data  submitted  with  seed-loan 
applications;  and  (3)  a  summary  of  the  problems  involved  in  seed- 
loan  financing,  with  particular  reference  to  the  cotton  States, 
together  with  a  suggested  approach  for  effecting  a  solution  of 
such  problems." 


First  AOTUAL  REPORT  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  Washington, 
D.  C.  1956.  (Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
40  cents. ) 

This  report,  submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  R.  G.  Tugwell,  Administrator,  covers  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Resettlement  Administration  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1956,  and  the  additional  two  months  covering  the 
period  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  to  July  1,  1935. 

The  report  covers  all  possible  phases  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  Administration  ---  rural  rehabilitation,  land  utiliza- 
tion, rural  and  suburban,  resettlement,  work  of  special  plans,-  man- 
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agement,  construction,  legal,  special  skills,  procedure,  informa- 
tion, labor  relations,  business  management,  personnel,  investiga- 
tion, and  finance  and  :  br  divisions,  and  contains  statistical 
tables  for  each  activity  as  well  as  photographs  which  show  in 
clear  terms  the  work    Li  c      ay  ■•    the  accompli     ts    to  date. 

Considerable  space  is  ted  to . the  four  larger  phases 
of  the  program  --  land  use,  resettlement,  n  babilitation  and  sub- 
urban activities.  The  land  utilization  program  in  general  has 
concerned  itself  with  taking  seme  10,000,000  acres  of  submarginal 
or  substandard  land  out  of  crop  production  and  converting  it  to 
its  proper  uses.  The  resettlement  program  has  provided  adequate 
homes  and  good  farm  land  for  those  living  on.  the  substandard  land 
which  Resettlement  Administration  is  purchasing.  The  aim  of  the 
rehabilitation  program  has  been  to  reestablish  the  credit  of  the 
indigent  farmer  living  on  suitable  farm  land.  The  fourth  phase  -- 
suburban  program  --  has  involved  the  building  of  communities  on 
the  outskirts  of  urban  areas  for  low-income  city  rkers  and  sub- 
urban farmers . 

The  other  phases  reported  upon  consist  largely  of  the 
administrative  and  control  functions  needed  to  carry  out  the  four 
major  activities  of  such  a  large  organization.  Field  offices  and 
operations,  in  addition  to  the  Washington  headquarters,  are  re- 
ported upon  in  some  detail. 


"'.■  .  '  Utilization  and  Classification  in  New  York  and  its  Relation 

to  Roads,  Electricity  and  Reforestation",  T.  E.  LaMont. 

Cornell  University  Bulletin  (mimeo.).  A.  E.-145,  November  11, 
1956.   (Ithaca,  New  York. ) 

Detailed  land  utilization  studies  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Cornell  University,  have  been  completel 
for  Tompkins,  Montgomery,  Chemung,  Broome,  Tioga,  Chenango,  Gane- 
ssee,  Steuben  and  Rensselaer  Counties,  (reported  on  in  previous 
issues  of  this  CIRCULAR)  and  are  in  progress  in  Monroe,  Schuyler, 
Cortland,  Clinton  and  Wyoming  Counties.  The  purpose  of  this  bul- 
letin, apparently,  is  to  summarize  briefly  results  of  the  classifi- 
sation  studies  sc  made,  and  tc  report,  by  groups  ithin  these 
classifications,  on  Land  ise,  soils,  buildings,  Labor  incomes, 
Lnquent  taxes,  school  costs,  res  o-  Levelopment,  r  •  Ls,  rural 
electrification,  reforestation,  flood  control,  etc. 
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Magazine  Articles 


European  Local  Government  Number  of  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  REVIEW. 
Vol.   5  (9),  September  1936. 

Since  the  war,  and  especially  during  the  depression  years, 
most  countries  have  had  to  face  the  problems  involved  in  readjusting 
the  fiscal  relations  of  central  and  local  governments. 

The  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  REVIEW  for  September  1936 ,  Vol,  25-, 
No.  9,  (published  by  the  National  Municipal  League,  309  E.  34th 
Street,  New  York  City,  50  cents)  reports  on  the  progress  being  made 
in  meeting  the  problems  in  various  countries  of  Europe.  Under  the 
title,  "Recent  Developments  in  English  Local  Government",  Herman 
Finer  of  the  University  of  London  describes  the  English  local 
government  Act  of  19E9  as  it  affects  distribution  of  funds,  grants- 
in-aid,  qualifications  of  public  personnel,  rental  rebates  and 
housing  conditions  and  unemployment.  ■  '--■- 

Two  articles  discuss  local  government  in  France:  "The 
Outlook  for  Local  Government  in  France"  by  Henri  Sellier,  Minister 
of  Public  Health,  Housing  and  Sports  (France),  shows  the  French 
municipalities'  struggle  between  national  centralization  and  local 
government.  In  a  second  article,  "The  Changing  State-Local  Fin- 
ancial Picture  in  France",  Walter  R.  Sharp,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin goes  into  some  detail  in  setting  forth  the  French  background 
and  explains  that  a  crisis  in  local  finance  has  been  reached. 
During  1934  the  national  government  contributed  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  local  expenditures,  and  to  date  several  remedial  steps  have 
been  taken  to  relieve  the  situation: 

(1)  utilization  af  new  state  collected  and  locally 
shared  taxes; 

(2)  establishment  of  certain  independent  sources   of 
revenue ; 

(3)  expansion  of  direct  subsidies  from  national  treas- 
ury; 

(4)  state  loans  of  capital  and  reduced  interest  rates; 

(5)  transfer  from  local  to  central  authorities  of  high- 
way costs ; 

(6)  emergency  economy  measures. 

"The  New  Local  Government  of  Germany"  by  Fritz  M.  Marx  of 
Harvard  University,  Roger  Wells  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  Gotthilf 
Bronisch  of  Obermagistratsrat ,  Berlin,  explains  that  German  muil- 
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cipal  government  is  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  that  much 
iepends  on  local  officials'  use  of  the  powers  delegated  to  them. 

H.  Arthur  Steiner  of  the  University  of  California,  at 

■  Angeles,  describes  the  act  governing  local  authorities  under 

Fascist  rule  in  "The  Italian  Lav;  on  Communal  and  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment. " 

"Local  Government  in  Scandinavia"  by  Roy  V.  Peel,  New 
York  University,  covers  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  particularly 
and  shows  the  close  similarity  between  all  countries  in  their 
public  ownership  and  social  service  activities. 
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